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IF YOU HAVE A 
SOLDIER FRIEND— 


PRESENT HIM WITH 


QD 


WA ® 


WRITING KIT. 


Quite apart from the convenience it will give, it will make 
it easy for him to write home. Just think what a 
comfort these letterswill be. You cannot choose any- 
thing more useful. 


WE RECOMMEND THIS 
SIMPLE AND INEXPEN- 
SIVE OUTFIT FOR 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


A No. 2C *°S cede VAT 

Safety Fount Pen 

May be carried in any position 
without leakage. 


Pocket - 
Protects the pen ink fackiee 


A ** Swan” Metal 0 


“Swan” Ink 
ALL THESE Tablets. -  . ‘Od 
ARE MADE IN 40 in small tube. For use— 


ENGLAND AND one tablet to a penful of water. 
SOLD BY ws 

STATIONERS Q Complete Outfit 
AND } POST 
JEWELLERS. 14 /= tree 


MAY WE SEND OUR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ? 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., ”° ‘oxpon, woo" 


BRANCHES. 38 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, Manchester; 10 Rue Neuve, Brussels ; 
Brentano's, 37 Ave. ‘ia ‘Opera, Paris; ‘and at New York, Chicago, Toronto, and Sydney. 
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ie AN AD] ANS NE AR Canada, though she is the “eldest daughter of the Empire store Mon 

of the twentieth century are seen in proximity to the oldes 
STON EH ENGE called her kinsmen to arms against the Roman invader. 
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e Mong” country, and her sons are quite as modern as their neighbours of the United States. Here these loyal Britons 
Ment in our islands—a monument which goes back to the days of the Druids, and was ancient when Boadicea 
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Grateful and comforting in the raw, cold morning. A scene in Flanders. 
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A complete wireless outfit with engineers and operators is a necessary part of a modern army’s equipment 


in the field. 


The above photograph shows an Austrian wireless section mobilized and ready to proceed 


to the front. 


SIX MONTHS OF WAR. 


By John 


Retrospects and Parallels. 

T is now half a year since the first shots were 
| fired, and it is worth while, in order to comfort 

the impatient, to consider the speed of progress 
of other wars. The Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
where the main fighting was over in the first month, 
is apt to distort our perspective, as it has certainly 
distorted that of Germany. As Lord Sydenham 
has pointed out, the great wars of the past have 
mostly been very slow. In the Crimea we had 
hardly begun in the first six months, and had not 
yet fought at the Alma. In the Russo-Turkish 
War, where the combatants began at close quarters, 
the investment of Plevna was scarcely completed 
in the first half-year. In the Russo-Japanese War 
in six months Port Arthur had just been invested, 
but six months more had still to run before Mukden 
was fought, and nine before the crowning victory 
of Tsushima. But the most interesting parallel 
is with the American Civil War, where, as in our 
case, armies had to be improvised, and where the 
terrain of the campaigns was gigantic. We are 
inclined to forget that the country which the North 
had to conquer was 800 miles long and 1,700 miles 
wide, and that the heart of the Confederacy was 
as far from the Northern capital as Vienna is from 
Dover. It was three years before Grant’s Virginian 
campaign began which ended at Appomattox. 
During the first two years the ultimate victors were 
almost constantly beaten, and even in the last 
phase we know how slow and desperate was the 
trench warfare in the Wilderness. 

In six months we have seen the original German 
plan shattered, and her great armies, which are 
everywhere numerically superior to their opponents, 
tightly held upon both east and west. A student 
of the contemporary German press will find much 
comfort from the very remarkable change of tone 
which has recently been in evidence. In spite of 
brave words it is clear that Germany no longer 
hopes for a victory in the old sense. Her trust j 
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now in dissensions among the Allies and a general 
satiety of war. We can promise her that these 
things will not happen. The kind of campaign which 
she has chosen to conduct makes peace impossible 
except after absolute and unconditional surrender. 


The Eastern Campaign. 


Weather is likely to be the main factor in the 
east. If a month of hard frost should set in, we may 
expect to see a vigorous Russian offensive; but it 
must not be forgotten that spring comes late in these 
regions, and that in the months of March and April 
Polish mud is apt to be at its worst. The real Russian 
advance will probably be later than that of the Allies 
in the west. Meantime the Grand Duke Nicholas 
is showing great activity on his flanks. He holds 
von Hindenburg firmly in the centre, and is pushing 
his right wing well over the borders of East Prussia 
and along the northern bank of the Vistula, The 
Russians have advanced against Tilsit, on the lower 
Niemen, which the Germans call the Memel; they 
have moved far into the Masurian lake regions ; and 
they have advanced down the Vistula within 30 miles 
of Thorn. On their extreme left they are fighting o® 
a 100-mile line among the passes of the Carpathians. 
Here their offensive has been met by a counter- 
offensive. It was announced a fortnight ago that 
the Germans had sent two corps and the Austrians 
three to reconquer Serbia. Nobody believed this, 
for from a military point of view it would be insanity. 
But now the use of these reinforcements has become 
clear. They are attempting to turn the Russian left 
through the Bukovina. If they succeed they will of 
course retake Lemberg, relieve Przemysl, and driv€ 
the Russians from their main southern communica- 
tions—the railway line from Cracow to Lembers- 
But it is not very likely that they will succeed. 
What is much more probable is that the Russia®5 
will carry the line of the passes and advance int? 
Hungary, which will mean a rapid retirement of th® 
Austro-German right. The campaign is being fought 
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under appalling weather conditions. Several feet 
f snow lie on the high ground, but this from the 

Ussian point of view is much less of a handicap than 
he quagmires of the Vistula. 


The German Effort in the West. 


There is not much riews from the west except 
the renewal of the attacks upon La Bassée, and 
he capture by the Allies of the Great Dune which 
les opposite Nieuport on the eastern bank of the 

Ser. This gives us a good gun position, and might 
© an important point in any advance along the 
Coast. But for the moment the interesting ques- 
©n is not our plans, but the German. It is per- 
fectly certain that we shall see within the next 

‘© months a tremendous effort by Germany to 
ting things to a decision in the west. The reason 
'S Obvious. She must strike before the new armies 
°f the Allies are complete. She cannot strike in 
he east, where the ground and the weather are too 
4d; so she must make her effort in the west. As 
We argued last week, there is a good chance that 
re big blow may be struck in the neighbourhood of 

€rdun. Apart from its strategical importance, 
that district will probably be the first to feel the 
effect of better weather conditions. In the north, 

ch is the alternative ground, the wet fields of 
anders take long to dry, and in February and 
arch the weather there is often abominable. But 
Spring comes early in Lorraine, and a dry week 
May give the Germans their chance. We have every 
reason to believe that the French are ready for 
t €m, perhaps something more than ready; and 
.€ British in the north will soon have ample re- 
'Nforcements. Occasionally one hears a pessimist 
€clare that we shall never get the enemy out of 
€lgium, that the whole of the country is mined, 
8nd that there are parallel lines of trenches extending 
"ight back to the Rhine. Such a view is sheer non- 
“rama No army can mine a country or construct 
€nches beyond a limited number. They may 
— some of the roads, and the Allies may lose 
certain number of men in locating them, but 
°cated and neutralized they will be. An army 
“my have a second and third and even a fourth 
aN of trenches to fall back upon, but probably 
a a fifth, and certainly not a sixth. Human energy 
a. human numbers are limited. This rumour 

Infinite mines and trenches is an old story. We 
ae it about Pretoria in the South African War, 

d about Port Arthur in the Manchurian War. 
“hey campaign has had a similar rumour, and 

No case have the facts proved really formidable. 

€ Economic Position of Germany. 

. word now to the extreme optimists. Most of 
t ©€m base their hopes of an early termination of 
a War upon the belief that Germany is about to 
5 18° a terrific economic disaster which will lead 
4 Tevolution and a general break-up. It is difficult 
u find any warrant for these views. Sir Edward 

Olden, than whom there is no better authority, 
as lately examined Germany’s financial position, 
ogee reported that, although many of her financial 
to ods are thoroughly unsound, there is no reason 
red nncipate a breakdown for a year at least. War 
a uces the economic life of a country to its bare 
nes. All that is needed is food, clothing, and 
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munitions of war. Germany is husbanding her food 
supply with the greatest care, and her existing stocks 
will carry her over the next harvest, and the new 
stocks then forthcoming for at least six or nine 
months beyond that. There is a great difference 
between a restriction of diet and starvation. It is 
the same with clothing. As she imports much of her 
wool, she will be somewhat pinched, but she will have 
enough to carry on. Most of her munitions of war 
she can make within her own borders. She is hard 
up for copper, but in the last resort she can get great 
quantities from stocks now in civil use. Cotton 
she is still allowed to import, and oil and rubber 
are the only things she is really short of. As long 
as there are any adjacent neutral countries she can 
get some supplies of these, though probably not 
nearly as much as she desires. A country in her 
position cannot get credit abroad, and must pay for 
her imports either with exports or with gold. Her 
exports now are very limited, but she has a large 
gold reserve, which there is reason to believe is still 
almost untouched. Her internal payments, of course, 
can easily be made in her paper money. Sir Edward 
Holden thus sums up the situation: “In my 
opinion it is necessary for us to make up our minds 
that there will be no cessation of the war on account 
of the gold position in Germany, at all events within 
12 months—and it may be longer. But, remember, 
I do not say that there might not be a cessation of 
hostilities for other reasons. If I might venture an 
opinion, I should say that the weakness will first 
show itself, if it has not already done so, in Austria 
and Hungary.” 


King Peter of Serbia, a grandson of the 


Serbian patriot Black George. He suc- 

ceeded to the throne in 1903, after the 

murder of Alexander I. and his consort, 
Queen Draga. 
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A P S id The Suez Canal, here shown, is now a theatre of war. On February 3 the 
t ort ald. = Turks attempted to bridge the canal at Tussiim. They were easily beaten back. 
Our photo shows British warships which are co-operating with our land forces. 


Fl K Here an important caravan route across the desert to Syria touches the canal. 
antara. During the fighting on February 3, two attacks were made at this point, but neither 
proved successful, and the enemy was repulsed with heavy losses. 
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WHEN THE GUNS BEGIN 
TO SHOOT. 


The following description of a sea-fight from the point of view of the man behind the gun will be read with 


considerable interest. 


It may well serve as a description of what actually took place on board our battle- 


cruisers during the recent action in the North Sea. 


“‘’ UN crews, stand to your stations,’ comes 
_y the terse order from the control station of 
the mammoth battleship. Instantly every- 
se on board comes to a standstill, and even if 
Teal is in progress it has to be abruptly abandoned. 
a is no trace of hurry or confusion, however, 
ie every man knows his place exactly, and the 
a ilee: squads fall in and march off to their stations, 
dining their eyes as they go to catch a sight of 
© promised target. 

the S Soon as the barbettes and casemates are manned, 
Massive steel doors are closed behind them and 
ly secured. These are electrically lighted, and 
» Preliminary work of preparing the giant guns 
tn action is begun. The hydraulic and electrical 
the hinery are set working, a shell is hoisted from 
Ge. Magazine beneath and placed in the yawning 
®ech, while those in the magazine are busily getting 
the; further supply of shells ready, together with 
de a charges, to send up to the barbette as rapidly 

~ “Hey may be required. 


A Gentle Inquiry. 


Teser.tly there comes a gentle inquiry from the 
Seah station to know “if it takes a week for the 
he ward barbette to get ready for action.” A gun- 
tak. Officer can be terribly sarcastic when the mood 
i. A him, though he is fully aware that every man 
Sic ning himself to the utmost to give the required 

Snal, “ All right and everything ready.” 
then Pare to open fire at twenty thousand yards 

» Snaps the telephone. There is more clanging 
the -2chinery as the guns raise their noses high in 

air, “ Revolve to ten degrees on your port bow, 


thing el 


firm 


” 


comes the next order, and, as though by magic, the 
whole turret swings itself round to the required 
extent. Then comes a pause that the men declare 
is more trying to the nerves than anything that 
happens during the actual fighting. Little or noth- 
ing can be seen from the barbette, but clearly the 
target has been sighted—merely a speck on the horizon 
some ten or eleven miles away. 


A Deafening Report. 


Presently the telephone rings again. ‘‘ Let go 
with Number 1 gun,” is the welcome order. A 
rapturous cheer rings and reverberates through the 
shining turret, as each man flings himself face down- 
wards on the floor, and fingers the cotton wool with 
which he has previously plugged his ears to prevent 
the risk of deafness. The captain of the gun pulls 
his lanyard, and there is a “ kick ’”’ felt throughout 
the barbette that makes it almost reel. Then there 
is a deafening report, and nearly a thousand pounds 
of steel is speeding over the waters on its mission of 
death and destruction. 

Instantly the whole of the barbette is alive with 
animation as the breech is flung open and another 
shell thrown in. ‘‘ Stand by for Number 2 gun,” 
calls out the officer in command of the barbette. 
Round spins the indicator from the control station. 
‘‘ Fire Number 2,’’ is the order, and the same pro- 
cedure is repeated. Then the telephone rings again. 
‘“‘ Both. miles wide ; try and hit something next time.” 
“ We are here to fire the gun, not to range it,’’ mutters 
the captain of the turret as he makes some hasty 
calculations and a few adjustments. ‘“ Both guns 
at once, dead line ahead,’’ comes the order. Round 
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Spins the barbette again on its axis, and the two 
Weapons go off simultaneously. The concussion is 
terrific, and every eye is turned to the indicator. 

One shot well home, the other a trifle short,’’ is the 
°omment, and the gunners caper about in huge delight. 


Salvo Firing. . 

By this time the whole of the guns of the ship 

at are anywhere within range are barking away 
for all they are worth, all under the careful eye and 
Control of the little group of officers perched up 
aloft. “Salvo firing on signal,” comes the message, 
With the necessary range, elevation, and direction 
of the guns. Once more the silence is tense. Sud- 

enly the indicating needle of every big gun on the 
Ship moves in consort. The dramatic moment has 
atrived, and there is a mighty roar of guns that per- 
“eptibly checks the forward movement of the ship, 
and causes it to reel as though it were built of cork. 
asty one for somebody that,” tersely remarks 
& member of the crew, and he wipes the perspiration 
from his face and bare chest. ‘‘ Hope they liked it,”’ 
Chimes in another, as the fresh charges are placed 
Ome. 

Presently there is a terrific report, and a crash of 
ent and battered metal falls around the barbette. 
..~Tetty near that one,” some one says; ‘‘ wonder 
't it has done amy damage?” There is not very 
Much time for speculation, however, since the guns 
ow require constant attention, and the telephone 
bell rings almost incessantly, while the indicators 
Perform a series of almost frantic evolutions. Shots 
“te by this time getting home from the enemy as 
Well as being sent, and presently the captain of the 
turret has to report above that he is jammed, and 
©an only move a certain number of degrees to port 
°r starboard, as the case may be. Still the firing goes 
©n, all the air in the turret by this time is almost sti- 

ng, and is getting worse every minute by the failure 

the electric fans owing to some damage below. 


Humanity after Victory. 
Presently the welcome announcement comes 
Tough, “‘Enemy’s ship out of action. Out of 
arbette and muster on deck.’ This is responded 
© by a roar of cheering, as the great doors are 
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pushed back with difficulty, owing to a shell having 
jammed them. The smack of the keen air of the 
sea is like so much nectar to the men after their 
close confinement, and eagerly they take up their 
parade positions, and gaze about them at the damage 
that has been done to their ship. They call each 
other’s attention to the marks of the shells on the 
thick steel of their barbette. “‘ One or two close 
calls there,’’ they remark to themselves, as they 
glance around to see the condition of their unseen 
foe, now rapidly settling down in the waves. ‘ Man 
all undamaged boats and pull away,’’ comes the 
order from aloft. There are many dark spots bob- 
bing up and down in the water, that all know rep- 
resent so many human heads. With a rapidity 
that is striking to a landsman, every boat capable of 
keeping the sea is swung outwards on its davits, 
and the crew set off on their errand of mercy towards 
those they have been doing their best to blow to 
eternity only a few minutes previously. The British 
sailor bears the deserved record all the world over 
of being a chivalrous foe, and his only thought now 
is how many lives he can assist to save. 


Homeward Bound. 

When the last survivor has been picked up and 
all the boats have safely returned, the whole of the 
ship’s crew that remain unwounded are mustered and 
the roll called, the losses being carefully ticked off by 
the officers appointed for the task. Then the damage 
that has been done to the ship is carefully examined, 
and such repairs as are urgent are immediately taken 
in hand. The condition of the ship is signalled to 
the admiral in command, together with details of 
the amount of ammunition that remains, the state of 
the coal bunkers, etc., and orders are awaited as to 
what shall be done. Possibly the vessel will be ordered 
to make its way to its appointed coaling station to 
replenish supplies, or, if the ship is badly hurt, an 
escort will be detailed to convoy her to the nearest 
dockyard, where her injuries can be attended to. 

Then the ship’s company is free to return to its 
interrupted meal, to compare experiences, and to 
congratulate themselves that at least another of the 
enemy’s ships is now safe and sound in Davy Jones’s 
locker. 


At Aldershot some of the best thew and sinew of the country is to be found in the ranks of the New 


Tmy now undergoing training on that historic plain. 


Sport is mingled with work. Our illustration 


shows the extraordinary field which recently turned out for a cross-country race. 
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ON THE MARCH. these men and the arena of the present fighting is optai* \ 
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4 “ndid fighting quality of the Siberian cavalry, who are here seen marching through Poland to join their comrades 
ed Cnty focentration in full strength is bound to be slow. Some idea of the vast distance between the home of 
\ that Irkutsk, the capital of East Siberia, is 3,600 miles to the east of Warsaw. 
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WITH OUR GALLANT ALLIES THE FRENCH. | 


) 


D ems the roads leading to the battle-front in France are closely guarded, and every person who attempts 
to pass must produce his papers and satisfy the guard of his identity. 


IG Baie French are born artillerists, and their 75 mm. gun easily carries the palm for rapidity and accuracy 
of shooting, A gun is here seen firing at such a high angle that a pit has to be dug to accommodate 
the gunner. Howitzers, or high-angle guns, are largely used in the trench-war now going on. 
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A British seaplane which took part in the Cuxhaven Raid. 


A LIFE OF THRILLS. 


AIRCRAFT AND THEIR WORK. 


F all the newcomers into the theatre of war, 

none has worked greater changes than the 

petrol motor. The internal-combustion engine, 
to give this piece of machinery its technical name, 
has largely superseded the horse for moving guns ; 
it takes new troops to the fighting line and brings 
back the wounded; dispatch riders use it in place 
of horses; and the divisional commander no longer 
calls for his charger, but orders out his motor car 
when he wants to move from one point to another. 
In short, the internal-combustion engine has wrought 
an immense change in the art of war-making. Though 
it has done much in other ways, its most revolu- 
tionary effect upon campaigning has been the creation 
of aerial warfare. One may truthfully attribute this 
to it, for without the light internal-combustion engine 
air fleets must have remained a novelist’s dream. 
This engine has enabled the dream to materialize, 
and thus brought into the war a factor of great 
potentiality. 


Observation and Aggression. 


So far, however, in the eyes of military experts, 
neither airship nor any form of aeroplane has been 
outstandingly successful in offensive. Motor cars 
and motor cycles have possibly beaten them in this 
direction. To scouting, however, the aerial fleets 
have given a new meaning, whilst every day sees 
them grow more formidable as weapons of attack. 
Developments in progress indicate that greater aggres- 
Sive use will be made of aircraft in the new stages of 
the war that will be reached in the near future. 
With these developments propulsion is intimately 
concerned. About four years ago nothing larger 
than a 50 h.p. engine was used in flying machines. 
Now aeroplanes have 300 h.p. engines, whilst the 
latest Zeppelins carry four engines each of 250 h.p., 


or 1,000 h.p. in all. This addition to motor power 
has been made possible by continuous improvement 
in the design of the engines, which must be light 
as well as strong, and has the effect of continuously 
increasing the military value of the flying machine. 


Various Types of Machines. 


Mechanical flight is amongst the least generally 
understood of modern scientific achievements, and 
very confused ideas exist as to the kind of machines 
employed in the war. For instance, every German 
monoplane sighted is described as a ‘ Taube,” 
whereas many of them are not “ doves”’ (that is, 
Taubes) at all. Germany uses three types of mono- 
planes—the Taube, the Gotha, and the Rumpler— 
as well as one biplane, the Albatross. In appear- 
ance all three monoplanes are similar, whilst the 
Albatross resembles a big gadfly, with V-shaped 
wings. Great Britain has several kinds of biplanes ; 
so has Russia, her most noticeable being the huge 
Sivorsky, which will carry a dozen men. The fastest 
machine in the war area is the little French mono- 
plane, which shoots up in the air like an arrow, 
and travels at over one hundred and fifty miles per 
hour. Probably the most useful for all purposes is 
the British observation biplane, that can vary its 
speed from forty to one hundred miles per hour, 
and has a very wide radius of action. German 
monoplanes, too, are very fast, and are skilfully 
piloted. Prior to the war, whilst the French were 
the best aeroplane constructors, the Germans had 
captured most of the aeroplane piloting records. 
Six months has seen a big change. With their usual 
genius for starting late yet getting ahead, the British 
now have the best air pilots in the world, and are 
taking the lead in construction. 
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HOW THE GERMANS REPAIR THE ‘LAM 
Lee eee aan 


The offensive operations of the German Fleet have been mainly confined to their under-water craft. It must be admitted 


that the enemy has shown great skill and daring in the use of submarines, and has largely modified naval opinion 45 
the capacity and sea-range of this hitherto experimental arm. 


: h 
A German submarine flotilla at Wilhelmshaven- es chased & p 


A submarine repair ship ready to sail to the assistance 
trading steamers in the Irish Sea # 


of ‘‘lame ducks.” 
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DUCKS’ OF THEIR SUBMARINE FLOTILLA 
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S picture and that on the opposite page give an excellent idea of the submarine repair ships used by the Germans. 
he repair ship not only carries tools and artificers, but in itself forms a floating dock, in which the injured craft, after 
it has been salved, can be treated as in a graving dock ashore. 
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This interesting picture shows the complicated interior 
of a modern German submarine. 


he same type as that which recently sank three 
€t almost to the mouth of the Mersey. 
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The Pilot in the Air. 


Piloting an aeroplane is an exceedingly ticklish 
job. The machine itself is not just the simple thing 
of canvas, wood, and wire that it is popularly sup- 
posed to be. Not only must the pilot watch his 
engine, but he has at the same time to attend to 
the controls, or rudders, which raise and lower the 
machine, and to manipulate the ailerons, 

In some machines, hands, teet, and back are 
all employed in the work of keeping the vessel on 
even keel. To a watcher on the ground, airships 
and aeroplanes appear to fly very steadily. But 
get closer to them, and you will see that the airship 
has a roll like that of a ship upon the water, and 
the aeroplane often has a nasty switchback motion. 
The pressure of air upon the torward edge of the 
planes keeps up a machine whilst in horizontal flight, 
and it is then, as it were, supported on the top of 
a column of air. As air is a very unsteady fluid, 
a pilot never knows when he may drop into a 
‘ pocket ”’ or hit a sharp cross-current. 

In exhibition flying these things matter little, but 
when there is an enemy potting at him from below, 
they may mean destruction, so the airman minimizes 
his risks by keeping as high up as he can. When, how- 
ever, he is engaged on observation work he must fly 
fairly low down. At an altitude of two miles he would 
be safe from the enemy’s guns, and, generally, safe 
from discovery. But as he has to see, he must come 
low enough to be seen; low enough, too, for the 
observer whom he carries as a passenger to take photos 


This unique photograph is the work of an observer carried as a 
veriest layman can readily understand the extreme value of suc 
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and make notes or sketches. And this means going 
within gun range. Here the pilot must rely upon 
his skill in manceuvring to make his machine a diffi- 
cult target. 


Plenty of Thrills. 


As a job with plenty of thrills in it, the war has 
nothing else that equals aerial scouting. The “ bus,”’ 
as an air-pilot calls his plane, used in this work is a 
big machine. An idea of its lateral spread may be 
obtained from the accompanying photo of a seaplane, 
the one, by the way, which Flight-Lieutenant Kilner 
piloted in the recent air raid upon Cuxhaven. 
A seaplane is merely an aeroplane on floats, and 
an examination of the photograph will show the 
kind of machine on which our airmen sail daily like 
war-hawks over the enemy’s lines. Upon the upper 
planes long flaps will be noticed. These the pilot 
has to manipulate with great care, as well as to attend 
to his rudders, his elevating planes, and his engine. 
As air conditions are so variable, the pilot has little 
chance to sit still and enjoy the scenery. However 
careful or skilful he may be, there always looms before 
him the chance of getting his neck broken through 
some quite unforeseen and unavoidable mishap. Only 
the other week Captain Roche was killed at the seat 
of war by the sudden overturning of his machine as 
it was gliding down to earth, apparently as smoothly 
as a motor car racing along a highway. The accident 
was quite unaccountable, and there have been several 
accidents like it at different times, both to seaplanes 
and land machines. 


paseeng ger on board a British biplane. The 
bird’s-eye views of enemy country to an 
officer commanding forces in the field. 
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Undaunted Belgium has now called up her rgrq recruits, who 


Indomitable Belgians. are here seen at musketry practice. Their ages range from 


sixteen to twenty-four. 


Men of the Royal Welsh Regiment are here seen shooting at 


‘Training for the Front. a miniature rifle range at Winton, Bournemouth. Each man 


in imagination is “potting Germans.” 
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In Woeful Plight. 


Russian Artillery. 
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The Austrians operating in the Carpathians show no signs of making the 
slightest headway against the Russians, who have so frequently defeated 
them. They are here seen signalling on the field. 


No need to ask if these men are downhearted. The Russians have now 


a good grip of the Germans in Poland, and are not in the least afraid of 
von Hindenburg’s assaults. 
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New Zealanders on the march in Egypt. 


REGIMENTAL MARCHES AND 
THEIR ROMANCE. 


"poco might Mr. Kipling make his eloquent 
appeal for the provision of bands for our 
=e new regiments, for not only is military 
the - a fine recruiting agent, calling: attention to 
ane Passing of a regiment, and showing the pomp 
Circumstance of glorious war, but it both teaches 
plea good marching. Regimental music has yet 
Shi €r use: it brings esprit de corps and comrade- 
ON ge for most regiments have their own special tune, 
Ich has usually some local or historical significance. 
ae that tune has become familiar, it ever after 
alls that particular battalion, brings back the 
img of happy days spent with it, or some notable 
l€vement which fires the enthusiasm of recruits, 
arouses their desire to join such a famous corps. 

© sound of ‘“‘ The Campbells are coming” is 
.°20nymous with the memory of Lucknow, and 


D he Cock o’ the North” recalls the Gordons at 
argai, 


r 


Wrop in a Mistry.” 


Curiously enough, however, not every regimental 
’tch has either a historical or a local origin, and 
f ‘i Closest research has failed to discover the reason 
the the adoption of many regimental tunes. When 
egg eumental numbers were dropped for territorial 
'§nations, many of the old recruiting districts 
re altered, and in some cases old tunes went to 
New district. The origin of Scots tunes for the 
Slo East Surrey (‘‘ The Lass 0’ Gowrie”), 2nd 
~ esters (‘‘ Highland Pipers ”’), and the 2nd Hamp- 
eb (““ We’ll gang na mair to yon Toun’’) seems 
ertain, but the Cheshires remember with pride 
© reason why ‘‘ Wha wadna Fecht for Charlie ? ” 


was adopted as the regimental quick step. The 
Charlie in question was not the Bonnie Prince, but 
Sir Charles Napier, who commanded the regiment 
at the battle of Meeanee in 1843, when the Cheshires 
covered themselves with glory. 


Borrowed from Abroad. 


It may seem strange that so many regiments use 
foreign marches.’ ‘Although some of these tunes have 
been adopted for purely arbitrary purposes, several 
of them have an origin of which the soldiers who 
step out to them may well be proud. Thus the 
quick step of the 1st Royal Sussex, the old 35th, 
seems to have been adopted after Quebec, where the 
regiment greatly distinguished itself and won its 
white plume. As the air is French, the tradition 
that they were allowed to adopt it in honour of their 
gallantry on that occasion is probably true. Those 
who know the history of the West Yorkshire (Prince 
of Wales’s Own) Regiment remember that the old 
14th are fighting on familiar ground, for on the 
borders of Belgium and France they won their regi- 
mental march in 1793. Then we were fighting our 
present gallant allies, the French, and one of the 
British regiments storming the latter’s position at 
Famars was the 14th. When it lost ground before 
the defenders, who were encouraged by the playing 
of the revolutionary ‘“ Ca Ira,’’ Doyle, the colonel, 
rallied his men, and calling the band to play the 
same air, shouted, ‘‘ Come on, lads, and we'll beat 
“em to their own damned tune ! ”’ 

The rst Queen’s Royal West Surrey use a Portu- 
guese air, which, however, only dates from 1881, 
when it was altered from “‘God save the Queen,” 
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because somebody did not consider it seemly that 
the National Anthem should be used as a regimental 
march. The Portuguese tune was chosen because 
the Queen’s, one of our oldest regiments, was origi- 
nally raised to garrison Tangier, the dowry that 
Catherine of Braganza brought to Charles II. There 
is certainly some logic in this selection, and the same 
may be said of the march of the King’s Royal Rifles, 
the ‘“‘Huntsmen’s Chorus” from Der Freyschiitz, 
which is applicable in every way, as the corps was 
originally recruited from foreigners, largely Germans. 
To this day in Germany there is a close connection 
between the rifle regiments and the foresters or 
gamekeepers and wardens who look after the royal 
forests. 


Mementoes of Battle. 


At least two regimental marches not yet mentioned 
are connected with battles, during which the soldiers 
went into action to the music of them. The Sherwood 
Foresters march past playing “The Young May 
Moon,” which reminds them of their prowess at 
Badajoz in Peninsular days. The 45th made a forced 
march to take part in the storming of the strong- 
hold, and arrived just in time with their band play- 
ing the march which they have used since. The 
Cameron Highlanders rushed to the assault of Tel-el- 
Kebir to the ‘‘ March of the Cameron Men,” com- 
posed about the time of the Crimean War, but their 
usual march past is ‘‘ The Pibroch of Donald Dhu.”’ 


National and Local Airs. 


As a rule, the Scottish regiments use national or 
local airs, but this is largely the case with those 


A typical scene in Flanders—French troops making their way to the firing-line. 
in which the sentry takes refuge from the heavy rain which has been so prevalent of late. 
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raised south of the Border. ‘‘ The Lincolnshire 
Poacher ”’ is appropriately enough the march of the 
Lincolns, to which battalion it was formerly not 
confined. The 2nd East Yorkshires play “ The 
Yorkshire Lass,” while that of the rst Suffolk 15 
‘* Speed the Plough,” a very old East Anglian melody: 
and much the same may be said of the rst South 
Staffords’ ‘“‘ Come Lasses and Lads,” a seventeenth 
century tune beloved of the Midlands. Then what 
could be more appropriate than “‘ The Men of Hat- 
lech’ of the South Wales Borderers, ‘‘ Do ye ke? 
John Peel?” of the Border Regiment, or “ St- 
Patrick’s Day,” the quick step of the Connaught 
Rangers? ‘‘ Come back to Erin” of the Leinsters 
seems right enough, though it is only when this 
tune is taken in conjunction with that known a® 
‘‘ Royal Canadian,” the first part of the regiment © 
march, that its full significance is recognized. The 
Leinsters were originally composed of Canadians, and 
were known as the Prince of Wales’s Royal Canadians: 
They became Irish on the transference of headquarter® 


- some thirty years ago. 


Thus we see by glancing at a few of the popula! 
airs to which our regiments march we learn some 
thing of their romance and their history. The neW 
recruit hearing the tune continually played become 
imbued with the tradition of his battalion, and thu® 
heartened in spirit and in body. Some say that # 
band is unnecessary, and martial music of no value: 
He is a poor soul who is not uplifted by the strains 9 
‘A Life on the Ocean Wave,” ‘‘ The British Gren@ 
diers,” or ‘The Campbells are coming.’ Such 
martial airs raise the flagging spirit and teach mor? 
history than half a dozen lectures. 


Note the straw-covered shed 
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A battalion of Home Defence Volunteers on parade. 


VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS. 


N a recent speech Mr. Asquith said. :— 
“ At a time like this no one ought to shirk 
his duty. It is not possible for all of us to 
€nlist in the Army and go to the front; but it is 
Possible for all of us, each in his own sphere, to 
“ontribute something to the success of the common 
Cause,” 
; Unquestionably there are some millions of men 
™ this country beyond the age-limit for enlistment 
Who feel impelled to follow Mr. Asquith’s advice. 
S income-tax payers they are doing their share 
Without even the Briton’s privilege of a grumble, 
ut they feel that this financial contribution does 
exhaust their capacity for national service. 
Otice the men who are walking about our streets 
°-day in civilian attire. Many of them, though 
Past their first youth, are robust, hardy fellows, 
quite capable of marching their ten or twelve miles 
a day and manning a trench for home defence. 
annot these men, strongly patriotic and willing 
= most of them are, be utilized as part of a 
National scheme for repelling the invader should 
© attempt to raid our shores? The question has 
already been answered by at least 1,000,000 men 
. © have voluntarily enrolled themselves in Volun- 
“er corps, and are drilling day by day in our 
Parks and on our village greens, in the hope that 
1 ®y may be permitted to strike a blow for the 
8nd of their love and pride should the worst be- 


fall. A Central Association of Volunteer Training 
Corps has arisen to link together these scattered 
units, and to proffer to the War Office the services 
of a self-raised Landsturm of better physique and 
incomparably higher spirit than that which Ger- 
many has now in the field. We are so profoundly 
impressed by the possibilities of this force, and the 
readiness with which it can be extended to the 
grand total of 2,000,000, that we propose fo devote 
the next number of THE War to a detailed and fully 
illustrated account of the movement in all its aspects. 
We venture to urge upon our readers the importance 
of giving this Special V.T.C. Number a wide circula- 
tion, especially in those places which have not yet 
raised a Volunteer corps. If by their efforts they 
are able in any way to encourage the movement, 
they may rest assured that they are engaged in a 
genuinely patriotic work. Disraeli told us long ago 
that ‘“‘the British Army is the guardian of our 
Empire, but the Volunteer force is the garrison 
of our hearths and homes.’’ This is quite true to- 
day. Our Territorials are essentially the home 
defence force, but the Volunteer Training Corps 
which have sprung into being might form an admi- 
rable reserve and a powerful support to them in 
a variety of ways, if only the War Office would 
officially indicate the general lines on which such 
services would be acceptable. All this will be dis- 
cussed and illustrated in next week’s The War. 


TO OUR READERS. 
Please note that the next number of ‘The War” (No. 27) will be 


- devoted to a fully illustrated account of the - 


VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS MOVEMENT 


the spontaneous formation of a great army for the work of Home Defence— 
one of the most remarkable outbursts of patriotic enthusiasm known to history. 


AID THE MOVEMENT BY BRINGING THIS NUMBER TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
YOUR MEN FRIENDS ELIGIBLE FOR ENROLMENT. 
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BRITONS ON FOREIGN SOIL. 


# hearin: is joy in Egypt amongst the New Zealanders, whose band is here seen playing at an inspection, 


and amongst all their comrades in khaki; for the advance guards of the Turks have already been 
repulsed, and the main body is expected to appear any day. 


T 


HE Germans have done their best to prove to our Allies that we are sacrificing them and saving out 
selves. The French know better. 


Every day in the base towns they see fresh batches of British 
reinforcements passing through to the front, and the sight is extremely gratifying to them. 
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A FIRST LINE TRENCH ON THE AISNE. 


For more than four months the Allies and the Germans have faced each other in opposing trenches to the 
North of the river Aisne. Our photograph shows a French trench lightly held during a lull in the German attacks. 
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The Asturias, the British hospital ship against which the Germans discharged a torpedo on February 1, 
in absolute defiance of the Hague Convention of October 18, 1907. 


THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


The New Berlin Decrees. 

N the midst of a dull week by sea and land 
] comes a piece of German bombast meant to be 

terrific, but in reality a damp squib. ‘‘ The 
waters round Great Britain and Ireland, including the 
English Channel, are hereby declared a military area. 
From February 18 every hostile merchant ship in 
these waters will be destroyed, even if it is not always 
possible to avoid thereby dangers which threaten 
crews and passengers. Neutral ships will also incur 
danger in the military area because, in view of the 
misuse of neutral flags ordered by the British Govern- 
ment on January 31, and the accidents of naval 
warfare, it cannot always be avoided that attacks 
may involve neutral ships.’’ Such is the new Berlin 
decree, and obviously the terror of it is not for Great 
Britain but for neutrals. As far as we are concerned, 
February 18 marks no new epoch. The Germans 
only announce as a practice of the future what they 
have done, whenever chance offered, in the past. 
The fact is that the easy success of their submarines 
in the Channel and the Irish Sea a week or so ago has 
turned their heads. ‘‘ The Lord hath delivered them 
into our hands,” they cry; ‘‘ with our threescore 
submarines we can let out the life blood of Great 
Britain and bleed this hateful Power white.”’ 


Can it be done ? 


Well, now we know the worst, unless, perhaps, 
a Zeppelin blockade of our air is to be added to 
a submarine blockade of our coasts. All we have 
to ask ourselves is, ‘Can it be done?” The ex- 
perts tell us that it is absolutely impossible for a 


German submarine, even of the highest class, to 
reach the Irish Sea from Heligoland and mainta!? 
itself in the track of trading ships for much more 
than about twelve hours. The rapid disappearance ® 
U2r after her exploits, which, though of the ©” 
amongst the pigeons type, were nevertheless 1 
warded with a lavish distribution of Iron Cross€” 
is thus explained. She could remain no long®? 
for the precise reason that the East Coast raide . 
had to cut and run after a couple of hours’ bombat 
ment of defenceless towns. Unless, as has beet 
suggested, there are secret supply stations on 
Welsh, Manx, or Irish coasts, the career of SU° ‘ 
raiding submarines must be brief, and their plockad 
at best can only be spasmodic. We shall be wise 
however, to institute a close and systematic surve? 
of every inch of the Welsh, Manx, and Irish shore” 
and the work can be entrusted to Boy Scouts, wh? 
training specially fits them for such investigation” 
Without bases of supply on the shores of the Brit! 
Mediterranean, which is the only British sea whic 
really counts as far as our food supplies are concerne”’ 
submarines cannot seriously interrupt our 
merce. We may assume that henceforth 
destroyers will be in evidence, and that the 
marines will have to keep a sharp look-out for 
own safety. Such a policy as the enemy propo%’" 
says Mr. Jane, “‘ would result in the extinctio® 
all the German submarines without. much 1° 
loss to the British mercantile marine than? 
achieved single-handed by the Emden.” AttemP 
will probably be made both on trading vessels ‘ e 
on transports, and some of them may be succes® 
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but the failure of the scheme to effect the purpose 


a ened is a foregone conclusion. There is no 
‘1m in the shipping offices ; “ Business as usual ” 
S the motto. 


The Effect on Neutrals. 


at is the insolence of the German threat which 
Null €xasperate neutrals, Here is a nation which 
a no iota of power at sea, which dares not venture 
Ut of its ports to give battle to the enemy, which 
. not half a dozen trading vessels on the oceans of 
© world, presuming to close the ports of the British 
Sles and France by the issue of a ‘“‘ scrap of paper.” 
he Kaiser has confessed that he is no Napoleon, 
th, in this respect a Napoleonic device, which, by 
way, hopelessly and egregiously failed, has fas- 
‘ated him, The only result of Napoleon’s famous 
thin Decrees was to stop legitimate trade with the 
ment altogether and to make the fortunes of 
Graeelers. Napoleon believed that he was smiting 
oy fat Britain a deadly blow by his blockade; in 
ality he was stabbing his own vitals every day. 
mo it will be with his twentieth-century imitator. 
Teady the United States is preparing a protest, and 
fady the process of climbing down has begun. The 
€vitable ‘explanation’ has been forthcoming, and 
.. are now told that it is only the waters immediately 
End the British Isles which are proscribed, No 
. Onder the Americans are shaking their heads, Our 
With UPtion of American trade with Germany, and 
“a neutral countries in touch with her, has hitherto 
€0 a grievance to merchants across the Atlantic. 
a they are practically informed that they may 
© with Germany and European neutrals—if, and 
; far as, the British will let them—but that they 
© forbidden by a nation incapable of maintaining 
lockade to trade with Britain and France, save 
the risk of losing their ships and cargoes, Once 
re the imbecilities of German diplomacy appear. 
™ United States is placed in almost the same pre- 
bent as it was during the period of Napoleon’s 
win Decrees and the British retaliatory Orders in 
* ‘ncil, It is between Scylla and Charybdis; it 
oe out of the frying-pan into the fire. It is 
: _to be supposed that the Americans will remain 
ng under this double interruption of their overseas 
©, which has already suffered severely. 


The Foreign Office Warning, 
if ..°4 may call spirits from the vasty deep, but 
€y refuse to come you are no whit better off 
i the next man, save perhaps in lung power, 
With 1S with Germany, but it is quite otherwise 
thin us, for our command of the seas is a very real 
ang” We can call spirits from the vasty deep, 
iny very potent they will prove to be if they are 
a ny The Foreign Office has already issued 
Nte far warning that if Germany persists in her 
sub ntion of sinking merchant ships by means of 
Marines, without bringing such ships into port 
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or providing accommodation for their crews, and 
regardless of loss of civilian lives, Great Britain 
has a very effective card to play. The German 
Government has taken control of all grain and flour 
in the country, and is now organizing its distribution 
amongst the populace. All such food-stuffs which 
are now destined for Germany are thus government 
property, and as such are fit subjects for seizure by 
us. We are quite within our rights in declaring 
food absolute contraband in such circumstances 
and in preventing it from entering the beleaguered 
country. Germany will proceed with her piratical 
designs under no delusions. If she provokes re- 
prisals, we shall put an end to her overseas supplies 
of food. She will hoist the skull and crossbones at the 
expense of still shorter commons in the Fatherland. 


“Kultur” defined. 


We are grateful to the Kaiser for one thing, He 
has recently explained to an interested world the 
precise meaning of a term which by its associations 
stinks in the nostrils of all honest men. ‘‘ To possess 
Kultur,’’ says William, ‘‘ means the possession of the 


deepest conscientiousness and the highest morality,” 
and lest we should begin a Diogenes search for men 
so distinguished, he points to his Uhlans and says, 
“My Germans possess that.’’ Comment may be safely 
left to our readers. 


Archduke Eugene of Austria, now Commander-in- 
Chief of the Austrian Army, Recent dispatches 


from the Carpathians show that Austria is still the 
victim of its genius for defeat, 
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THE MOST READABLE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ACCOUNT OF THE WAR YET PUBLISHED 


NELSON’S 


HISTORY OF THE 
WAR. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 


VOLUME I. From the Beginning of the War to 
the Fall of Namur. With 23 Maps and Plans, and a 
Preface by the Earl of Rosebery, K.G. 


Now Ready. Price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


I. The Breaking of the Barriers.| V. The Beginning of the War 
II. The Strength of the Com- at Sea. 
batants. VI. The Stand of Belgium. 
II]. The First Shots. VII. The Eastern Theatre of War 
IV. The Muster of the British VIII. The First Clash of the 
Empire. Great Armies. 


from the battlefields; but it is possible even now to follow, at a decent interval, the 

main features of the conflict. Nelson’s History will be the sfory of the war, and 

not a budget of war news. No romance can equal that story in vivid interest, and every 
effort will be made to give only expert views and authoritative details. 

The work will be published in monthly volumes (cloth bound), so there will be 

no need to pad out the narrative with irrelevant matter, and thus clog and weaken the interest. 

A large number of maps and plans will enable the reader to grasp the details of the fighting. 


[Te full history of the great struggle will not be written till the fog has long cleared 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR NELSON'S HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


VOLUME I. NOW ON SALE. 
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